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SOME METAPHYSICAL ASSUMPTIONS 
IN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 


WANT to call attention in this paper to some metaphysical 

assumptions which carry an important though unpublicized 
weight in Dewey’s philosophy. From the beginning they have 
been a necessary part of his philosophy; in their defense he ad- 
vances some wholly untenable arguments, and his failure to make 
his position good has serious consequences for his philosophy. 


1. The first of the assumptions can be stated very simply. It 
is the view that events and the qualities that make them up are 
unique, ie., that no two qualities are alike. For Dewey, ‘‘every- 
thing directly experienced is qualitatively unique.’’? The view 
he took himself to be opposing he describes as holding that 
‘* “brownness’ is a name for the brown quality common to a number 
of things... .’’ This view he stringently denies. ‘‘I shall not 
argue, here,’’ he says, ‘‘for what seems to me to be a fact, namely, 
that as qualities of things no two browns are of exactly the same 
quality, the brown of this table being only the brown of this 
table.’’ 2 


2. The view that qualities are unique he counterbalances with 
the assumption that relations are recurrent. For Dewey every ex- 
perienced object has a double status. As an experienced object 
it is unique; as a datum for inquiry it functions as the sign of a 
recurrent relation. These invariant relations are the objects of 
scientific inquiry. Together with unique qualities they make up 
the structure of reality. 


3. Here in brief are two assumptions of Dewey’s philosophy. 
I want now to show how important, how necessary they are for his 
theory of inquiry. 

Dewey’s account of the stages of inquiry is by now a well-worn 
story and I need not repeat it here. Critics of Dewey’s account 
hold that his position is vulnerable, among other places, in what he 


1 Quest for Certainty, p. 225. 
2‘“What Are Universals?’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XXXIII (1936), p. 287. 
8 Quest for Certainty, p. 225. 
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says about the ‘‘facts’’ of an inquiry. On Dewey’s account they 
are made true when they become part of a means-consequence re- 
lation ; his critics say that he here confuses relevance with truth, 
or at least identifies the two. When in inquiry I note the facts of 
a situation, these, they maintain, may be independently true. A 
doctor, for example, in examining a patient may note certain symp. 
toms. These are: red spots, a high temperature, and so on. They 
are, of course, signs of a disease, but when he notes them, the ob- 
servations are accurate or inaccurate and statements about them 
true or false. 

The importance for Dewey of holding that qualities are unique 
should now be clear. If no two reds are alike, ‘‘This is red”’ is 
not a proposition about the quality red but only about its function 
as evidence. Thus if qualities are unique, propositions about them 
can be neither true nor false. Their reference must be prospec. 
tive, and their test is in some sense in what they point to. This, 
I should urge, is a basic assumption for Dewey’s theory. 


4. That is why it is worth-while to look at the arguments Dewey 
gives for his position. I want to show that such arguments as 
Dewey puts forward are all of them unsatisfactory, and that the 
defense of this position commits him to saying things that are false 
on any theory. 


4.1. A first and rather inconclusive argument occurs in the 
Logic. This is an argument to make clear how a quality though 
unique may yet be a sign. It runs as follows: though no two reds 
are alike (‘‘A red light on a street corner ... is constant and 
uniform only in its function’’),* yet the reds of a stop-light fall 
within a range of reds. 

This argument is inconclusive, since it offers no reason for hold- 
ing that colors cannot be alike. Rather it makes a wholly different 
point: that a stop-light can function serviceably if the colors only 
resemble one another, so long as they fall within a ‘‘ definite limit.” 


4,2. In a second and more important argument Dewey tries to 
adapt propositions about qualities to his general position that ideas 
formulate ‘‘operations to be performed.’’ Dewey holds that prim- 
itive propositions perform the same office. ‘‘This is sweet,’’ he 
writes, either is an anticipation, or the record of a result. It either 
announces the result of an operation—this has sweetened something 
—or it is an anticipation, it means ‘‘this will sweeten something if 
an operation is performed.’’ ® 

Unfortunately, Dewey’s formula will not work even on simple 


4 Logic, p. 270. 
5 Ibid., p. 128. 
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examples. ‘‘This is hard’’ does not mean this thing has been 
hardened, still less that it will harden something. Conversely, 
“this will redden something’’ or ‘‘this will harden something’’ 
does not in the least commit you to saying that whatever it is that 
will redden or harden is itself red or hard. Acid will redden lit- 
mus paper, but it is not itself red. 

Dewey’s attempts to give evidence for his view take their most 
dificult shape in his account of the verb ‘‘to be.’’ 


When is appears in judgment it has temporal force. ... When it is 
stated that ‘‘the boy is running’’ the reference to change, time and place lies 
on the surface. When one says ‘‘this is red’’ the temporal reference is lin- 
guistically disguised. But the statement certainly does not mean that this is 
inherently red or is always red. . . . It is red now, but only under a specifiable 
set of consequences. .. . ‘‘Is red’? sets forth what in ordinary language is 
called an effect or change brought about, or else a capacity to produce change, 
a power to redden other things.¢ 


This, I suggest, is a confused argument. No one saying ‘‘this 
is red’’ implies that ‘‘this’’ is inherently red—whatever that may 
mean—or that it is always and eternally red. And a kindergarten 
teacher pointing out colors to children and saying ‘‘this is red,’’ 
“this is purple’’ would be surprised to learn she was talking about 
“a change brought about, or a capacity to produce change.’’ 
“This is red,’’ moreover, is both epistemologically prior to and of 
a different logical form from ‘‘this will redden something.’’ You 
cannot, I suggest, understand the meaning of ‘‘this will redden’’ 
| until you know how to use and verify ‘‘this is red.’’ Similarly, 
unless you can say ‘‘this is sweet’? meaning sweet here and now, 
| you cannot give an intelligible sense to ‘‘this has been sweetened.’’. 
The latter refers to a change, the former does not. Nor is there 
any logically necessary connection between the two. Neither state- 





, ment necessarily implies the other. 
4.3. In any event Dewey’s argument avoids the problem of 
unique qualities by converting the problem into another issue. 
0 We can see this process at work in the last of Dewey’s argu- 
ments I shall discuss: his argument to the effect that universals 
\- formulate operations to be performed, and that in consequence any 
e traditional account of universals must be mistaken. | 
iT What Dewey wants to deny is that a universal is formed by 
g abstracting a ‘‘quality already possessed by objects.’’ Dewey’s 
if argument is that: 
ie ++. @ quality is not a universal merely because it characterizes a number of 


singulars. In that capacity it serves, like any trait, to describe a kind. To 
become a universal it must be so defined as to indicate a possible mode of op- 


¢ Ibid., pp. 134-135. 
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eration. Its function is to determine the characteristics which must be found 
to exist in order to warrant the inference that a given singular is of specified 
kind. . . . The quality smooth is warrantably affirmed of objects only as the 
universal, smoothness, is such as to prescribe operations of technical meagure- 
ment. The common sense conception of smoothness, derived from operations 
executed by touch and sight, serves many ordinary practical ends but is in no 
sense a scientific conception. Only a mathematical formula defines smoothnegs,7 


The argument as it stands urgently wants clarifying. Dewey 
here identifies a universal with a scientific concept. His argument 
is that a scientific concept must be so formulated that it fits into a 
system of concepts, and that such a concept is defined in mathe. 
matical or non-qualitative terms. But this account is simply ir. 
relevant to the problem of repeated qualities, and thus irrelevant 
to the common concept of smoothness. 

Yet what Dewey is after is clear enough and, in terms of his 
own position, not difficult to explicate. A universal, say, ‘‘brown- 
ness,’’ is to be defined in terms of vibrations; these are then said 
to formulate plans of action so that to warrant the proposition 
‘*this is brown’’ one must perform the operations which define the 
universal ‘‘brownness.’’ And the problems about repeated qual- 
ities and primitive propositions have now been solved. 

But have they? Suppose I perform the operation formulated 
by the universal? Simply performing the operation does not it- 
self warrant the statement ‘‘this is brown.’’ -We perform the op- 
eration to see if something else happens, to see if a given reading 
appears on a meter, or a color in a solution. This result must now 
be identified. But it will be reported in another primitive prop- 
osition, which on Dewey’s view formulates a plan of action, and 80 
on endlessly. Or, if such propositions are directly verifiable, so 
are the propositions with which inquiry begins. 

Dewey’s argument tends to suggest that a scientific concept re- 
places the ordinary concept in every situation and for all purposes. 
‘*A mathematical formula defines smoothness,’’ and, presumably, 
we discard our old concepts. This is scientific method gone mad; 
and it ignores what Dewey elsewhere repeatedly asserts: that to 
say that ‘‘smoothness’’ refers to a quality that can be correlated 
with other precisely and regularly measurable matters is not to 
give a new analysis of smoothness. Dewey time and again has 
scored those who would say the table is really molecules, or wave- 
lengths, or what-not. Yet his definition of smoothness falls into 
the same error. 

Again, to say that I cannot warrant ‘‘this is smooth’’ or ‘‘this 
is brown’’ until I perform the operations stated in a mathematical 
formula contradicts everything Dewey has said about scientific 


7 Ibid., p. 353. 
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method. In The Quest for Certainty Dewey wrote: ‘‘there is no 
kind of inquiry which has a monopoly of the honorable title of 
knowledge. The engineer, the artist, the historian, the man of 
affairs attain knowledge in the degree they employ methods that 
enable them to solve the problems which develop in the subject- 
matter they are concerned with.’’*® ‘‘The painter may know colors 
as well as the physicist, for the criterion of knowledge lies in the 
method used to secure consequences.’’ ® 

This is certainly the more plausible of the two views. But it 
obliges him to say that the painter who identifies colors directly, 
does know them, can assert true statements about them, rather 
than to be committed to the peculiar view that a deaf man who 
performed the operations formulated by the concept ‘‘loudness’’ 
would know better than someone who heard it that there was a 
noise. 

But the most important thing to say of this discussion of uni- 
versals is that it sidesteps the issue. It makes its case by defini- 
tion. If Dewey defines universal to mean a plan of possible action, 
then he must find some other word to employ in talking about the 
problems and issues that are traditionally discussed under the 
rubric ‘‘universal.’’ Or else he needs to demonstrate that the old 
problems are simply mistaken or confused ways of putting the 
issue. 

And this he does not do. He simply talks about them under a 
different label. He writes: 


The comparison in which a given quality is selected out of a complex is a 
condition of abstraction, but the quality selected is not, on that account, a uni- 
versal... .a quality is not a universal merely because it characterizes a 
number of singulars. In that capacity it serves, like any trait, to describe a 
kind. To become a universal it must be so defined as to indicate a possible 
mode of operation.10 


But this, I urge, reinstates the issue. To talk about generic 
traits, to say that a quality which serves as a trait characterizes a 
number of singulars, is to concede that there are common qualities. 
Dewey implies that one can by an act of comparison abstract com- 
mon qualities. Whether you thereafter call these common quali- 
ties universals, or signs of generic traits, is of no matter. They 
are repeated qualities. 


5. I contend, then, that none of Dewey’s arguments for unique 
qualities holds. They are for the most part irrelevant. But it is 
not easy to see how such an assumption, which violates common 

8 The Quest for Certainty, p. 210. 


* Ibid., p. 211. 
10 Logie, p. 353. 
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experience and common usage, could be defended. We talk of 
matching colors, of exactly resembling postage stamps, and so on, 
None of this talk should be intelligible if Dewey is right, and the 
inexplicable puzzle is why we should have felt it necessary to in- 
troduce any talk of common qualities in order to distinguish them 
from merely resembling qualities. 

It violates common experience. Although the lawn I gee 
‘‘looks’’ uniformly green, on Dewey’s view I must say that no part 
of the expanse is identical in color with another, that two three-cent 
postage stamps which I cannot in any way distinguish except 
numerically have different hues, and even that, if I turn my head 
and then look back, I should be seeing a different set of hues, 





6. The need to maintain that no two qualities are alike, that 
primitive propositions in consequence always report operations to 
be performed, leads Dewey to say a number of indefensible things, 
Thus, on two occasions when I might be thought to be telling the 
truth, it turns out that I am doing nothing of the sort. If you 
should meet me and ask my health, (on Dewey’s view) any reply 
I make can be neither true nor false. If I have a terrible head- 
ache and I say so, ‘‘the resulting linguistic expression will have 
the outward form of a proposition. But unless a question [ie 
problem] has arisen it is a social communication.’’** Similarly, 
if as we walk through a gallery I tell you that Cézanne’s Blue Vase 
is one of my favorites, such statements, Dewey writes, ‘‘have the 
property of truth only in the moral sense, that is, in opposition to 
being deliberate lies.’’ 1? 

Now that, I urge, is an awkward position for a philosophy. A 
theory that holds that when I tell a medical examiner I feel ill I 
may be reporting the truth, but that when (in casual conversation) 
I tell you the same thing it is only a social communication is in that 
respect at least in desperate straits. 


7. I want finally to consider some consequences for Dewey's 
theory if we accept the view that qualities are unique. First, if 
qualities are unique, there can be no evidence for the second of 
his assumptions, namely, that relations are recurrent. Dewey tells 
us that though all qualities are unique, unique qualities must and 
do serve as signs. To say that a quality is a sign is to say that it 
is invariably or frequently associated with whatever it signifies; 
but to say that a quality is a sign is also to say that it is one of 8 
set or range of repeatable qualities. A sign that did not recur 


11 Ibid., p. 172. 
12 Ibid., p. 174. 
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would not be a sign. And the evidence for an invariant relation 
is an invariant quality. 

If now you tell me that though qualities never recur, relations 
do, you have on your hands a theory which holds that a sign- 
relation can be identified apart from the qualities that make it up. 
But what it would be like to contemplate a relation alone and in 
isolation from its qualities, I confess I do not know, and have no 
way of finding out. The evidence for the kind of recurrent rela- 
tion Dewey is concerned with, the relation of signifying, is the re- 
currence of signifying and signified qualities. Except for that we 
have not and cannot have any evidence for calling the relation re- 
current. 

Lastly, to hold that qualities are unique is to hold a position 
that a pragmatic theory cannot easily justify on its own terms. 
For Dewey would want to say that he was advancing something in 
the nature of an empirical generalization. Imagine, then, how the 
problem would have to arise. One would begin by noting that all 
the qualities one observed were unique and then, going on to wonder 
if all qualities were, would formulate a plan of action and test it. 

What strikes one at once is the oddity of the problem. It is 
very unlike wondering whether all cocker spaniels are black. For 
one knows that some dogs are buff, and brown, and so on. But 
here there is nothing to set the problem; if all the qualities one ex- 
periences are unique, what sort of thing would lead one to wonder 
if they all were? 

If the problem is odd, the solution is impossible. It does not 
make sense to talk of verifying the theory. A world in which all 
qualities were unique would be a world in which one could not dis- 
tinguish anything, and in which you would not know what you were 
looking at. 

All this points up the fact that one is not dealing here with an 
empirical problem, or an empirically settleable issue. That it is not 
an empirical generalization shows up when we try to refute it. 
There are no new facts to appeal to, and my saying that I find that 
qualities do recur would not be regarded by Dewey as evidence 
against his view. I should instead be told that no two situations 
are alike; and that qualitative difference is simply a fact of the 
universe; that is, I should get as an answer another metaphysical 
assertion. The philosopher who holds that qualities are unique is 
not making an empirically verifiable claim. 

Dewey’s position, I conclude, is a metaphysical carry-over from 
his idealist views. It is a necessary support to his theory of knowl- 
edge, and his failure to justify it is serious for his philosophy. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY Pau WELSH 
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WRIGHT, JAMES, AND RADICAL EMPIRICISM 


HAUNCEY Wright’s contributions to cosmogony, ethics, and 
epistemology are considerable; yet only recently has the his. 
torical importance and intrinsic merit of his writings been recog. 
nized. The neglect of so important a figure in American philog. 
ophy lies primarily in the obscurity of his essays. On the other 
hand, Wright’s philosophical discussions were so lucid and fruitful 
that many interested individuals sought out conversations with 
him. And Wright did not disappoint them. He was at his best 
in his own study with his gray dressing gown on and his perpetu- 
ally filled pipe billowing smoke; and it was through this easy inter. 
change of ideas that Peirce and James came to feel the influence 
of his keenly analytic mind. 

Some commentators,’ noting the intellectual companionship, as 
well as certain similarities of thought between Wright and James, 
have concluded that, except for the will-to-believe doctrine, Wright 
exerted a strong positive influence on James’ thought. In the dis. 
cussion of this problem, however, there has been little attention 
given to the relation between Wright’s ideas and James’ notions 
of pure experience and neutral monism; and this relationship is 
what I propose for present investigation. 


I 


The essay which apparently directed James most toward the 
concept of pure experience, and certain psychological viewpoints, 
is Wright’s monograph, ‘‘The Evolution of Self-Consciousness,”’? 
in which Wright considered the problem of whether self-conscious 
ness has evolved from other mental powers or, as the theologians 
claim, is irreducible. He thought that self-consciousness is a fune- 
tion of natural causes, emerging from the extension of such already 
existing mental powers as memory and attention, powers common 
in different degrees both to man and the lower animals, but that 
it was discontinuous with these causes—that is, exhibited important 
new characteristics. He called his scientific enterprise ‘‘psycho- 
zoology.’”’ 

Wright first distinguishes scientific (reflective) thinking from 
enthymematic inference. The former, which is peculiar to the 
minds of men and distinguishes them from the minds of other 


1 Ralph Barton Perry, Annotated Bibliography of the Writings of Willian 
James (New York, 1920), p. 5; Gail Kennedy, ‘‘The Pragmatic Naturalism of 
Chauncey Wright,’’ Studies in the History of Ideas, III (New York, 1935), 
p. 478; Morris Cohen, The Cambridge History of American Literature, p. 235. 

2In his Philosophical Discussions, pp. 199-266. 
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animals, brings particular facts under explicit general principles 
or major premises. The latter goes from minor premises to con- 
clusions, skipping major premises. In such cases the data of ex- 
perience, which if consciously formulated would be the major 
premises, are causally effective in suggesting, more or less clearly, 
conclusions from minor premises. Enthymematic reasonings are 
exhibited in inference from signs and likelihoods as in prognosti- 
cation of the weather and in orientations of many animals. In 
enthymematic inference signs are harbingers of events without 
recognition of the relation between the sign and the thing signified ; 
in other words, the semantical capacity of the sign is unrecognized. 
In scientific inference, however, signs themselves are objects of re- 
flective attention and a sign ‘‘is recognized in its general relations 
to what it signifies, and to what it has signified in the past, and 
will signify in the future.’’* Internal images as well as outward 
perceptions, Wright thinks, are operative as signs in inference, 
and the recognition of them is the crucial step in achieving scien- 
tific knowledge. Internal images, he says, are ‘‘representative 
imaginations’’ which represent all the particular objects or rela- 
tions of a kind, like the visual imaginations called up by such 
general names of objects as ‘‘dog,’’ ‘‘tree,’’ ete. These images are 
vague and feeble in intensity but effective as signs or directive ele- 
ments in thought. The image of ‘‘men’’ as a sign of mortality 
leads one from the sign of this man’s human nature to the expec- 
tation that he will die; but in enthymematic inference the internal 
image ‘‘men,’’ because of its weak nature, falls out of conscious- 
ness and the present sign leads on directly to the anticipation of 
mortality. The internal sign is lost sight of in the onrush of at- 
tention to the thing signified. However, with an extension of the 
range of memory power together with a corresponding increase in 
the vividness of its impressions (variations useful in other direc- 
tions and so likely to be secured by natural selection), a person is 
able to fix attention on both internal and present signs, and so 
become aware not only of the functioning of internal signs as major 
premises, but of a simultaneous internal and external suggestion 
of the same thing; for example, the realization that the internal 
image ‘‘men’’ and the perception of ‘‘this man’’ both signify 
“‘mortality.’? 

And the contrast of thoughts [memory images] and things [present percep- 
tions], at least in their power of suggesting that of which they may be coin- 


cident signs, could, for the first time be perceptible. This would plant the germ 
of the distinctively human form of self-consciousness.* 


3 Ibid., p. 206. 
4Ibid., p. 210. 
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This germ of self-consciousness depends for its extension on the 
use of language: ‘‘it must still be largely aided by the voluntary 
character of outward signs,—vocal, gestural, and graphic,—by 
which all signs are brought under the control of the will... .’s 

Wright educes a number of metaphysical implications from this 
account of the origin of self-consciousness. One is that the dis. 
tinction of subject and object is a classification through observation 
and analysis and not, therefore, as the metaphysicians believe, an 
intuitive distinction. While the classification may be intuitive in 
the sense of unlearned or instinctive, this meaning, he says, is not 
the metaphysician’s sense of the word. The metaphysician’s doc. 
trine that the distinction between subject and object is intuitive 
‘implies that the cognition is absolute; independent not only of 
the individual’s experiences, but of all possible previous experi- 
ence, and has a certainty, reality, and cogency that no amount of 
experience could give to an empirical classification.’’® Wright 
claims, however, that only lexical or logical statements are neces- 
sary or certain and that this necessity stems from their nature as 
identity statements, or tautologies. He also concludes that phe- 
nomena before being empirically classified into subject and object 
do not belong to either the mental or physical worlds; they are 
neutral phenomena. And the categories of subjective and objec- 
tive, after they arise, are functional, not substantive, distinctions. 

Wright’s position is essentially a neutral monism and comes to 
light particularly clearly in his criticism of natural realism and 
idealism. Natural realism ‘‘holds that both the subject and ob- 
ject are absolutely, immediately, and equally known through their 
essential attributes in perception.’’” Wright, however, objects to 
an unqualified ‘‘immediately known.’’ An unattributed phenon- 
enon, he says, if not referred to its cause or classified as sensation 
or emotion belongs to neither world exclusively. While Wright 
recognizes that there may be no such unattributed phenomena in 
present experience, he claims that the classification into subject 
and object is not independent of all experience. It is, in part at 
least, instinctive and probably naturally selected from our progen- 
itors. If the natural realist does not make such a concession to 


empiricism and fallibilism but remains an absolute intuitionist, 


then he renders the facts of illusion inexplicable. And while 
Wright agrees that both subjective and objective phenomena are, 
in present experience, immediately apprehended, he does not sub- 
scribe to the attribution of them to mental and physical substances. 


5 Ibid., p. 223. 
6 Ibid., p. 229. 
7 Ibid., p. 231. 
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He devotes a large portion of the philosophical part of his essay 
to showing that the concept of substance arises from misleading 
metaphors in the syntax of language. It is not unlike modern 
neo-Wittgensteinian analysis. 

Idealism unlike realism, Wright says, claims that the conscious 
subject is immediately known, and its phenomena are known intu- 
itively to belong to it, whereas objects are known only mediately 
by their effects on us. He thinks idealism confuses physiological 
or genetic subjectivity with phenomenal subjectivity. And, again, 
he asserts that originally, in the experience of our progenitors, 
phenomena were unclassified or unattributed. About subjective 
phenomena he writes, ‘‘Instead of being, as the theories of idealism 
hold, first known as a phenomenon of the subject ego . . . its first 
unattributed condition would be, by our view, one of neutrality 
between the two worlds.’’ ® 

James’ notion of ‘‘pure experience,’’ expounded in Essays in 
Radical Empiricism,’ is basically similar to Wright’s epistemolog- 
ical view that phenomena are originally neutral, belonging neither 
to the mental nor to the physical world. James denies the sub- 
stantial existence of consciousness and claims that the only ‘‘stuff’’ 
in the world of which everything else is composed is ‘‘pure expe- 
rience,’’ i.e., experience unclassified into ‘‘subjective’’ or ‘‘objec- 
tive,’ or phenomena unreferred to thought or things. Unclassi- 
fied experience becomes subjective or objective by entering into 
different sets of relations. One’s percept of a room, for example, 
enters into the biography of the perceiver and the history of the 
house. ‘‘As a room, the experience has occupied that spot and 
had that environment for thirty years. As your field of conscious- 
ness it may never have existed until now. . . . In the real world, 
fire will consume it. In your mind, you can let fire play over it 
without effect. As an outer object, you must pay so much a month 
to inhabit it. As an inner content, you may occupy it for any 
length of time rent-free.’’?° Subject and object, or consciousness 
and content, then, are not isolable components within any experi- 
ence but are larger experiences in which pure experience is taken 
twice over, in two relationships. There is no self-splitting of pure 
experience 


9? 


into consciousness and what the consciousness is ‘‘of.’’ Its subjectivity and 
objectivity are functional attributes solely, realized only when the experience 
is ‘‘taken,’? i.¢., talked-of, twice, considered along with its two differing con- 


8 Ibid., p. 234, 
®Cf. the first essay, ‘‘ Does ‘Consciousness’ Exist? ’’ 
10 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 14. 
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texts respectively, by a new retrospective experience, of which that whole past 
complication now forms the fresh content.11 


What is true of percepts is also true, James thinks, of concepts, 
Conceptions or memories are not subjective but are composed of 
pure experience, or unclassified phenomena, which, like percepts, 
become classified into subjective and objective ones by attention to 
the different relationships into which they enter. 

While Wright and James shared a neutral monism, there is 
however no trace of James’ relational analysis of consciousness 
in Wright’s essay. Further, while subjective-objective is a func. 
tional and not a metaphysical division for both of them, Wright 
thought the distinction always present in an individual’s expe- 
rience, an instinctive classification or division, whereas James 
thought it was a classification arising within experience itself, 
Finally, James claimed that the classification, according to dif. 
ferent sets of relations, holds both for percepts and their remem- 
bered images, whereas Wright thought that the classification im- 
plies an awareness of the difference of memory images and their 
signification from present percepts and their same signification. 

Apparently, then, the similarities between Wright and James 
on this problem are orientational and programmatic, not a matter 
of detail. They both denied that consciousness is a substance and 
that ‘‘objective’’ and ‘‘subjective’’ are irreducible characteristics 
of phenomena, and agreed that the basic reality is neutral or pure 
phenomena. However, there is nothing unusual in their sharing 
this view, for many of the empiricists of the time—Grote, Renou- 
vier, and others—also held a neutral monism; and this position, as 
Gail Kennedy has pointed out,?? was already involved in J. S. 
Mill’s empiricism and phenomenalism. On this particular issue, 
I think, the historical relation is a three-way affair with Wright 
mediating between Mill and James. Wright skillfully brought to 
bear on the young James the English empirical tradition, particu- 
larly J. S. Mill, and the seed which he planted bore fruit long after 
Wright was dead and after James had spent the fury of his re- 
action against Wright’s agnosticism and unemotional philosophy 
in his will-to-believe and tychism. 


Il 


The commentators on Wright have felt that he clearly inflv- 
enced James on psychological issues also; and, it is true, James’ 
chapter on reasoning in his Principles of Psychology has the un- 


11 Ibid., p. 23. 
12 Kennedy, op. cit. 
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mistakable flavor of Wright’s essay on self-consciousness. Still 
the task remains of deciding in detail how Wright contributed to 
James’ thought. 

Like Wright, James distinguished two kinds of inference, and 
he used the same criteria of classification.* In ‘‘unconscious’’ in- 
ference, signs are followed so continuously by things signified that 
they are not discriminated as separate entities, while in reasoning 
the two are linked by intermediate steps articulately denoted and 
expressly analyzed. James, like Wright, believed that the essen- 
tial causes of unconscious inference and reasoning are association 
by contiguity and similarity, respectively. Wright had offered 
these explanations, not in the essay on self-consciousness but in the 
“Conflict of Studies,’’ 1* the only essay on education he ever wrote. 
Wright himself was perhaps simply following the younger Mill in 
reintroducing the importance of similarity as a basic law of associ- 
ation after it had been reduced to contiguity by James Mill.*® 

James, again following Wright, thought that animal behavior 
could be explained, for the most part, by contiguous associations. 
The brute never recognizes himself as a thinker because he has 
never separated the operation of thought from the thing thought 
of; the former is fused with the latter. The dissociation of these 
elements, like the dissociation of sign and thing signified, is the 
origin of self-consciousness. This description of self-consciousness 
and semantics is the same as Wright’s and, indeed, at this point 
James refers the reader to Wright’s essay..° But James’ brief 
explanation of how thoughts themselves become an object of at- 
tention is quite different from and simpler than Wright’s view of 
increased memory power and increased vividness of images. James 
thought that similar experiences of perceptual error draw man’s 
attention to error per se, ‘‘and from the notion of his error or 
wrong thought to that of his thought in general the transition is 
easy.”’2”7_ This view is not suggested in Wright’s essay. 

James, then, in his views on reasoning, was influenced by 
Wright in certain details, though these details probably were not 
the ones most serviceable to him in his later philosophical work. 
The most philosophically significant part of James’ chapter is his 
teleological interpretation of reasoning. James illustrates reflec- 
tive thinking by a man’s refusing to buy a rug because ‘‘it looks 

18 The Principles of Psychology, II, pp. 325 ff. 

14 Philosophical Discussions, pp. 267-295. 


15 Cf. James Mill’s Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind, I, pp. 
111 ff., text and footnotes. 


16 Principles of Psychology, II, p. 359. 
17 Ibid, 
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as if it will fade.’’ If the man is basing his conclusion on prey. 
ous experience with rugs that looked similar and had faded, his 
judgment is purely empirical. But if he extracts from the total 
rug (S) some element, a certain dye (M), one of whose attributes 
(P) he knows is chemical instability, then the judgment is reg. 
soned. Success in reasoning depends upon the sagacity with which 
one analyzes a thing (S) into an essential property (M). He ar. 
gues, however, that a property of § is ‘‘essential’’ only relative to 
individual interests and purposes. There are thus many ‘‘essen. 
tial’’ ways of conceiving a thing, none of which is truer than others 
but some of which are more serviceable. Reasoning consists in 
finding that property which, related to another property, leads to 
the one conclusion which it is the reasoner’s temporary interest 
to attain. And thinking is first and last and always for the sake 
of doing. It is this characterization of reasoning as a teleological 
instrument of action that particularly influenced the instrumental. 
ists. It is the most original part of James’ chapter and that for 
which there is no counterpart in Wright’s essay. The only dis- 
cussion at all similar is Wright’s insistence on the working-hypoth- 
esis nature of scientific principles..® Wright, of course, would 
agree that reflective behavior has adaptive value; it is naturally 
selected just because it has utility; but this is not saying any- 
thing unique or special about it, for the same is true of any other 
behavior that has survived. 
Epwarp H. Mapprn 


Brown UNIVERSITY 





KANT IN AMERICA 
I 
BROWNSON’S CRITIQUE OF THE Critique of Pure Reason 


N 1898, James Edwin Creighton, Professor in the Sage School 
of Philosophy of Cornell University (and later first president 

of the American Philosophical Association), published in Kantstw- 
dien an article on ‘‘The Philosophy of Kant in America.’’ Vir 
tually no thought had been given to the history of philosophy in 
America at the time that Creighton wrote this article; it is, there 
fore, not surprising that from our perspective Creighton’s account 
seems sketchy and superficial. Yet the enterprise in which he was 


18 Cf. John Dewey, ‘‘The Development of American Pragmatism,’’ Studies 
in the History of Ideas, II, pp. 368-369. 

19In ‘‘The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,’’ Philosophical Discussions, 
pp. 43-96. 
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engaged was a valid one. Much of philosophy in America has been, 
in Creighton’s words, ‘‘the direct outcome of a sympathetic assimi- 
lation of the results of European thought.’’ Only the most ele- 
mentary study of philosophic thinking by Americans can omit its 
relation to the major streams of European philosophy and their 
major practitioners. It is, therefore, as an extended footnote to 
the study of Kant and the critical philosophy that I propose to 
begin in this sesquicentennial of Kant’s death a series of studies 
in supplementation and amplification of Creighton’s pioneering 
essay of half a century ago.” 


Creighton correctly pointed out that the influence of Kantian 
thought was not felt in America until almost fifty years after the 
first publication of the Critique of Pure Reason in 1781. He was 
correct, too, in asserting that in the first instance American thinkers 
did not know Kant’s work directly, but only as mediated and dis- 
torted by Coleridge and Cousin. He was, however, wrong in re- 
garding Laurens Perseus Hickok as the first American of philo- 
sophic talents to have first-hand knowledge of the work of Kant. 
Creighton apparently did not know that Orestes A. Brownson had 
written for his personal journal, Brownson’s Quarterly Review, in 
1844, a three-article review of the seventh edition of the Kritik der 
reimen Vernunft (Leipzig, 1828). Brownson’s critique of the 
Critique is an able philosophic polemic, worthy in its own right as 
well as in the light it reflects upon Kant’s work.” 

Before examining Brownson’s articles, it is necessary to remind 
ourselves of the salient facts of Brownson’s religious and philo- 
sophic pilgrimage. Born a Presbyterian and educated towards the 
Presbyterian ministry in a time when the dominant philosophy in 
America was Scottish ‘‘common sense’’ realism, he had found his 
way through Universalism to Freethought. A growing distaste for 
sensationalist philosophy led him towards Coleridgean spiritualism 
and to a brief association with the New England Transcendental- 
ists. During this period he retained and perhaps even intensified 
a faith in radical democracy and in 1840 wrote his essay, ‘‘The 
Laboring Classes,’’ the most incendiary document in American 
history since Thomas Paine. In the presidential election of 1840, 
the masses in whom his faith rested had disappointed his expecta- 
tions by electing a politically naive and inexperienced general. 


1¥For Creighton’s article, cf. ‘‘The Philosophy of Kant in America,’’ 
Kantstudien, II (1898), pp. 237-252. 

2 Brownson’s review was reprinted in Henry F. Brownson, ed., The Works 
of Orestes A. Brownson, Vol. I (Detroit, 1882), pp. 130-213. All quotations 
in this paper are from the reprint edition and will be identified by page ref- 
erences in parentheses after the quoted matter. 
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They were taken in by slogans and failed to see where their in. 
terests were being abused. Brownson decided that the sheep 
needed a strong guiding hand. He became a Roman Catholic in 
1844, developed his own variant of scholastic realism, and ulti. 
mately wrote a book (The American Nation, 1865) in which he at. 
tempted to demonstrate that only a Catholic democracy could hope 
to escape degeneration. Brownson’s autobiography, The Convert 
(1857), reports interestingly all these tergiversations and describes 
some of the major philosophic influences on the author, notably 
the influences of Pierre Leroux and Vincenzo Gioberti. 

Now, Brownson’s critique of the Critique was published—and 
in the case of a reviewer like Brownson we may assume that it was 
written—in 1844, the very same year in which he made formal pro- 
fession of Catholic faith and was received into the Roman Catholic 
church. We are, therefore, warranted in asserting that his review 
of Kant was written from the perspective of the most intense in- 
tellectual and emotional experiences of Brownson’s life. It is im- 
portant for our understanding of Brownson’s response to Kant 
that we keep in mind the author’s life situation while he was 
studying the Critique of Pure Reason and writing his extended 
commentary on some of Kant’s major themes. For Brownson’s 
review was not merely written at the same time that his life 
pattern was changing; far more than this—the review is inextri- 
cably caught up into the changes that were taking place in Brown- 
son’s life. He defends those aspects of Kant’s thought that illv- 
mined the road he was travelling; he attacks with a remorseless 
dialectic those other and more numerous Kantian conceptions that 
pointed away from his path. To note this characteristic of 
Brownson’s review is not equivalent to saying that it has no philo- 
sophic value. It is, rather, to assert that its philosophic value is 
indissolubly bound up with Brownson’s life values. 

Brownson’s critique is, then, involved in Brownson’s develop- 
ing system, and his system was self-conscious; that is to say, he 
was aware of its relations to other systems and of its place in an 
over-all classification of systems. For this reason he begins his 
critique with a brief section on ‘‘Classification of Systems.’’ He 
surveys Cousin’s psychological classification of systems which re- 
duces all possible philosophic systems to the predominance of one 
of four psychological principles.* Brownson rejected Cousin’s 


8 Cousin developed this thesis in his 1828 lectures, published under the title 
Introduction to the History of Philosophy, made available to American readers 
in Linberg’s translation before 1835; the French author illustrated his thesis 
in the lectures of 1829, published as History of the Philosophy of the Bight- 
eenth Century, partial translation by Caleb 8. Henry, 1834. 
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classification as ‘‘making the matter quite too easy; . . . amusing 





ln- 
ep us with mere barren classifications’’ (p. 1382). But his rejection 
in of Cousin on this point also rests upon the deeper ground that 
Iti. “All philosophy is not of an exclusively psychological origin; and 
ate there are systems not explicable from the psychological point of 
ope view’ (p. 1382). From this statement Brownson goes on to argue 
ert that ‘‘The psychological principle of classification is admissible, 
bes only when the question concerns a doctrine of science; that is, 
bly when the system to be classed is not a system of philosophy, but a 
doctrine concerning the origin, conditions, and validity of human 
and knowledge’ (p. 183). Here Brownson’s ontological conception of 
Was philosophy shows through and leads us to anticipate his rejection 
yr0- of much of Kant as primarily ‘‘psychological,’’ that is, concerned 
olic with epistemological questions. In fact, this distinction occurs 
iew almost immediately in a brief comment on the categories of Aris- 
in- totle, which ‘‘are all ontologically derived and reduced, and are 
im- the forms, or the laws, of the object, not, as the categories of Kant, 
‘ant the forms, or laws, of the subject’’ (p. 184). Again, Brownson 
was contrasts the logic of Aristotle with that of Kant; ‘‘he is the father 
ded of logic; but his logic is an organon, or instrument, of science,— 
on’s a logic that determines the use of the human mind in advancing 
life- science, not the value of the human mind as a cognitive subject, as 
ctri- is the case with Kantian logic’’ (p. 134). 
wn: From this contrast, Brownson develops his own classification 
illu- of systems into ‘‘doctrines of science’’ and ‘‘doctrines of life,’’ 
less psychological systems and ontological systems, and reserves to the 
that latter the designation ‘‘philosophy.’’ "What, then, of the eclectic 
, of systems, like that of Cousin, which attempt to base their ontology 
hilo- on a scientifically-grounded epistemology or psychology? Such a 
1e is system, Brownson maintains, is necessarily incomplete. Nothing 
that is absent in the foundation can be present in the superstruc- 
lop- ture. ‘‘Ontology, given as the development of the psychological 
, he method, can .. . contain nothing, not already contained in the 
we: psychological principles themselves’’ (p. 185). Psychology is con- 
his cerned with ‘‘the sphere of the subject.’? However careful and 
He acute a philosopher may be, if he makes the subject his point of de- 
' ue parture, he can never reach the object; and without a real object, 
zt there can be no genuine ontology. The distinction that Brownson 
i 1s making here concerns itself with points of departure; all philos- 
ti 


ophies ‘‘alike aim at a doctrine of Life, and all arrive at some doc- 
shesis trine which is, or is taken to be, a doctrine of Life’’ (p. 186). The 
sight. question to be asked is whether an author begins with problems of 
knowledge or with problems of life; if it is the former that is pre- 
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dominant, he will ‘‘concern himself mainly with the principle, the 
genesis, and the validity of our cognitions, that is, of ideas in the 
sense of Locke’’; if the latter predominates, ‘‘he will concern hin. 
self with the cause, principle, and genesis of things, that is, with 
ideas in the sense of Plato’’ (pp. 136-137). 

It is clear that Brownson’s personal sympathies as well as the 
philosophic theology of the Roman Catholic church which he wag 
studying at this time were ontological. It is clear, too, that Kant’s 
work fell into the alternative way of thought; Kant’s work was 
psychological, epistemological ; it was one of what Brownson called 
the ‘‘doctrines of science.’’ To introduce his discussion of Kant, 
therefore, Brownson offers a brief recapitulation of the history of 
modern philosophy, showing how the ‘‘intellectualist’’ epistemol- 
ogy of the Cartesian ‘‘cogito’’ was proved inadequate as a founda- 
tion for science, especially by Malebranche, and how Berkeley and 
Hume, by extending the ‘‘sensist’’ epistemology of Locke—Brown- 
son says Locke’s ‘‘formula is really, Sentio, ergo sum’’ (p. 160)— 
have demonstrated as much for the Lockean view. ‘‘We can ar. 
rive at knowledge, by starting from I feel, no better than we can 
by starting from I think’’ (p. 161). Kant took up the question of 
the possibility of science with the fate of both rationalism and sen- 
sationalism clearly in mind. He discussed an old problem; ‘‘His 
originality is not in his problem, but in his mode of handling it” 
(p. 161), and to this we now turn with Brownson. 

Although ‘‘to even a tolerably attentive reader’’ Kant’s prob- 
lem seems to concern the conditions, the extent, and the limits of 
human knowledge, Brownson insists that the true nature of the 
Kantian enterprise, the real problem with which Kant was con- 
cerned, is the investigation of the possibility of human knowledge. 
If this is so, then since Kant must assume the possibility of human 
knowledge in order to investigate its possibility his entire enter- 
prise is vitiated by being founded in a petitio principi. ‘‘If you 
assume . . . your capacity to enter into a critical investigation of 
the power of the human mind to know, you necessarily begin by 
assuming the possibility of science’’ (p. 163). Brownson feels 
keenly that this leads to an absurdity, that Kant must assume the 
possibility of science as the condition of demonstrating its impos- 
sibility. According to Brownson, not Kant alone but most ‘“‘psy- 
chologists’’ fall into an absurdity of this sort because they attempt 
‘‘to distinguish between the subject and its own inneity, and to 
find the object in the subject,—the not-me in the me’’ (p. 163). 
Fichte, he asserts, was the first to discover this basic error, in pre- 
senting the postulate that ‘‘the me is me.’’ For if we accept the 
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claim that the me is me, it follows that the not-me is not me. The 
subject and the object are indefeasibly distinct and separate. 

Kant’s subjectivity is, then, in Brownson’s realistic view, the 
source of his error. ‘‘Kant’s great and leading doctrine is, that, 
in the fact of knowledge, the form, under which the object is cog- 
nized, is determined not by what it is in itself, but by the laws of 
the subject cognizing’’ (pp. 163-164). When we know ourselves, 
we may discover the ‘‘grounds, conditions, and laws’’ of science. 
For Brownson, this attempt to find the laws of the object in the 
subject hinges upon the Kantian conception of the a priori. ‘‘The 
cognition a priors makes up one part of every actual cognition. 
Into every actual cognition or fact of experience, as the absolutely 
indispensable grounds and conditions of its possibility, enter, then, 
the conceptions of the universal and necessary’’ (p. 167). We 
conceive of the particular and contingent only through the univer- 
sal and necessary. Thus far Brownson would go with Kant; but 
he differs from Kant in finding the source of our conceptions of the 
universal and necessary in our experience and not in ourselves. 
“Tn apprehending the particular and contingent, we . . . also ap- 
prehend, as real objects, the universal and necessary, instead of 
supplying them from our own inneity’’ (p. 167). 

Space limitations preclude our following here the entire course 
of argument by which Brownson attacks the subjective a priori of 
Kant to come to the conclusion (itself a reduction of Kant to his 
lowest terms) that ‘‘Kant’s doctrine concerning cognition @ priori, 
pure cognition, and transcendental cognition, translated into the 
language of mortals, is, all simply, that a being, in order to know, 
must, prior to knowing, be able to know”’ (p. 183). It is an argu- 
ment that shows Brownson at his best, full of shrewd semantic and 
logical analyses of the Kantian position. This is especially so 
when Brownson considers the Kantian ‘‘assumption of a distinc- 
tion between the subject and the inneity of the subject’’ (p. 176), 
as a special case of an erroneous theory of substance as substratum. 
He insists that properties are distinguishable in a substance but 
not distinguishable from it. He argues that if you ‘‘abstract from 
a given object, corporeal or incorporeal, or, to make the statement 
as strong as possible in Kant’s favor, abstract from your concep- 
tion of object in general, all conception of qualities and properties, 
... there will remain the conception of—NOTHING”’ (p. 177). 

Brownson’s acuteness in presenting and criticizing the few 
points in Kant’s work that we have been able to retrace here should 
certainly indicate that, however derivative his thought may have 
been, it was certainly not servile. The discussion of Kant in 
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America began not in adulation but in vigorous dissent. 

although a form of watered-down and naive realism was the phi. 
losophy current in America at the time Brownson wrote, it was 
rather in the perspective of the keener and more subtle realism of 
the scholastics that he took his stand. Finally, it is worthy of ow 
notice that Brownson held no academic position, nor was he writ. 
ing for an academic audience. In his time, a piece of technical 


philosophic criticism could appear in a general journal. Eheu, 
fugaces! 


JosEPH L. Buav 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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